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HAYDN'S MASSES. 

No. VII. 
Contributed by B. Holmes. 

(Continued from page 368, Vol. 7.) 

A cokfusion in the identity of these Masses, 
arising from the difference between the German 
and English numbering of the works, has probably 
been rectified in the reader's mind, by a note in 
which we explained that our observations on the 
Mass No. 7 were intended for No. 15. It is not 
only with regard to the numbering that caution 
is required. Not only have the foreign scores, 
particularly of the earlier works, been hastily 
made up from the separate parts, and accompa- 
niments omitted, either to save expense or from 
ignorance or indifference, — but the copyists of 
convents and cathedrals have not unfrequently, 
through the habit of making up a service, which 
prevails here and there as taste inclines, inserted 
whole movements, the composition of one master, 
in the production of another. Thus, in Simrock's 
score of the Mass in G, No. 7, there appeared, 
after the Kyrie, a portion of Jomelli's Requiem, 
through a mistake of the copyist, attributed to 
Haydn ; but which Mr. Novello carefully omitted. 
It was evidently the custom in a certain place to 
make up the music in that manner, and thus the 
property of each became confused. 

From this accident, however, the date and the 
Italian origin of the beautiful Mass in G, No. 7, 
may probably be determined. It must have been 
produced in the youth of Haydn, during the 
childhood of Mozart, and when the fame of 
Jomelli was in the ascendant in Germany. Its 
elegant simplicity of melody offers true homage 
to that worthy old Italian taste, never to be for- 
gotten by musicians, in which both Haydn and 
Mozart formed themselves, and spoke to the heart 
in the accents of song. The score before us, in 
the handwriting of an old Italian copyist, is from 
the library of Dragonetti. The instrumental 
parts are two violins, two oboes, two horns in G, 
two trumpets in C, drums, bass, and organ. An 
organ arrangement but faintly shadows forth the 
stately contrasts and effects of this beautiful 
Kyrie — the music of which is composed of so 
few notes, that the score looks like a series of 
blank bars. The character of the Kyrie combines 
an expression of sweetness and grandeur ; one 
still admires in it, after nearly a century of imi- 
tation, the freshness of a first idea. An age 
striving after that instrumental contrast which we 
still laboriously search after, is indicated in the 
fortes and pianos of the introductory symphony, 
and nothing but an orchestra can represent the 
effect of the music designed. This is the opening, 



with a tutti a.n& forte of all instruments — horns, 
trumpets, and drums, — the phrase subsiding in a 
piano of the two violins : — 



Vio. I. 
Vio. 2. 



Baesi. 



ji Allegro tnoderaio. 
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In this processional and graceful style the 
melody proceeds, — the stepping bass regularly 
preserved, to the great pleasure of the ear — the 
quartett parts of finished elegance, — and the tutti 
parts often pompous and magnificent sequences 
of harmony. In the feeling and idea, this Kyrie 
is of a melody strongly allied to Mozart's in 
No. 12 ; graceful simplicity alike attracts in both 
— yet the stamp of its age is stronger in Haydn's. 
The Gloria, inG, vioace, £ , displays itself in the 
very first bars, a composition of extreme vigour 
and animation. In the symphonic orchestral 
style, it is at once brilliant and impetuous, with a 
train of modulation conducted much in Mozart's 
manner. The music burns and flames like the 
Credo of Mozart's No. 1 ; no halt or pause is to 
be detected in it ; the composition seems to have 
been dispatched as fast as pen could move in one 
glow of enthusiasm. Even the portions of text 
requiring mournful expression, are given in long 
notes without altering the tempo. If we trans- 
port ourselves in thought to the time of Jomelli, 
the following will appear a great and magnificent 
mode of introducing the chorus — especially a 
powerful tutti of basses on the cadence of a treble 
solo ending in E minor. An agitated movement 
of the violins prepares the ear for what is coming : 



Vio. 1. 
Vio. 2. 
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A well-chosen and grand effect of voices this 
certainly is — and in its age it was probably a dis- 
covery. Who in music first used syncopation for 
violins, — that tremendous dramatic agent, of force 
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unimpaired to this day ? Was it the Venetian 
Galuppi, in whose tragic operas we have seen it? 
Who first introduced a slow melodic period into 
a quick movement ? The question must be settled, 
if it can he, in the great music libraries of Paris 
or Vienna — not in England, where we possess 
nothing of eminence in that kind. The musical 
suggestions offered by the Masses are constant ; 
and if it were for nothing more than the light 
they throw on the advancement of the art, they 
would be interesting ; — -but sometimes, in looking 
over the pages of the veterans, we are inclined to 
think that the whole domain of music was taken 
possession of by them, and that little of genuine 
invention belongs to modern times. 

At the Miserere nobis, the Gloria is brought 
to a cadence in B minor. The Suscipe, and all 
the imploring passages, are expressed with great- 
ness and dramatic elevation of style. The Quo- 
niam is a delightful chorus, going off in a/ughetta 
with a syncopated counterpoint eminently cha- 
racteristic of the natural and pleasing style of 
Haydn, whose music may be described in the old 
definition of wit. It seems at least — 

Nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, though ne'er bo well expressed. 

This fugue theme, for instance, does it not seem 
an old thing ? and yet how natural and how new : 
jovial withal, and fit for a festival or gala day ! — 
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This clear and condensed piece of counterpoint, 
evidently a diversion to the composer, is followed 
by a coda, or vocal and instrumental climax, in 
which the voices exclaim in octaves, and shout 
"Amen" with grand effect, all the notes lying in 
the vibrating part of the voice. Mozart seemed to 
us to have invented this sort of coda in No. 12, 
—but Haydn certainly anticipated him in the 
Mass before us. That they both early began to 
write in opposition to rule is quite manifest. 

The Credo, in G, Allegro, \ , opens in a chorus 
which could have cost a composer like Haydn 
little pains in the construction. There is a de- 
clamation of the words in chords, with scale pas- 
sages accompanying alternately in the violins and 
the bass with an effect sufficiently grand, though 
not arresting the mind by startling effects or pas- 
sages, Even this repose of the listening faculty 
was perhaps calculated, for we are soon called 
upon to be " all ear." The Et incarnatus, 
adagio, in G minor, tenor solo and quartett, is a 
composition unique in its kind — a passionate 
impulse of poetry in the breast of a man of 
genius, expressing the subject with mournful 
tenderness and feelings of devout adoration. 
What four of the greatest singers in the world 
would make of this fine quartett, well studying 
its inimitable delicacies of expression and senti- 
ment, it is grateful to us to imagine ; for the 



realization of such fine music is gradually be- 
coming a dream of the past. The tenor" solo 
begins :— 

Adagio. /-J ' ."' '"*; ■f* 



Vio. 1. 
Vio. 8. 



Tenor 

Solo. 



Basai. 



3r 




in - car - na - tus est 



Throughout this cantabile, no holding note of 
string or wind instrument distracts attention from 
the voice — the light dropping of the chord on 
the strings is the sole accompaniment At the 
ninth bar, the tenor solo is interrupted, and the 
idea is so religious, so exquisite and pathetic, that 
it might draw tears. Sympathy and passion not 
to be controlled speak in the music. How well 
chosen, too, the notes for every kind of voice ! 
It is difficult to quote music and put a reader in 
possession of one's feelings in writing, — but we 
must attempt to show this. The tenor goes on : 



Et ho - mo, et 



then the bass enters : — 



Tenor. 
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as if unable longer to contain himself, and as if 
he, too, must bear testimony to the divine subject 
How beautiful is music, when the poet and the 
musician are one ! 

The manner of the entrance of this solo, and the 
harmony of the diminished seventh on which it 
enters, are subjects for admiration. At two bars 
further on, all the four voices join in the same 
fragmentary melody on a series of beautiful 
chromatic chords, uttering different words with 
the most pious effect. The conception is really 
one of the finest things in music. After this 
difference, which is notwithstanding in symmetry, 
all the voices join at " passus," the horns softly 
holding on the pedal D (the first holding note 
that has been heard from an instrument — » 
reservation of consummate art and taste), — and at 
" sepultus est," the organ adds its low pedal G to 
the same bass note of the horns pianissimo. The 

sighing chords of the voices at "passus," j, a re 

mournful and funereal beyond expression ; anil 
the close makes such an effect, that the music 
seems best followed by silence. It absolutely 
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requires some time for the mind to recover itself. 
The chorus opening the Credo is resumed at Et 
restirrexit, with more modulation, and very fine 
and brilliant effects of the orchestra. Some of 
the harmonies and passages of accompaniment 
are strikingly similar to those of Mozart. 

The Sanr.lus, adagio and piano, in G, after- 
wnrdsforlt', is a design of very great novelty and 
genius, and takes rank among the finest produc- 
tions of this order. A symphony of two parts 
only introduces it — violins and bass,— the organ 
tasto solo without chords : — 

Adagio. 

«£&$. — sags « ...^ — e i ; i-r«. 



▼lo. I. 
Vio. J. 
Unit. 



Baaii. 
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This figure is continued, and at the fourth bar 
the voices enter on a g, piano — a gentle and 
gradual preparation for the grandeur in reserve. 
The effect is beautiful on that soft aud expressive 
discord : — 



Vio. 1. 




choral and orchestral effects, accomplished by c 
few notes — the touches, however, of a young and 
accomplished master. The Benedictus, in D, \, 
moderate, is a choice quartett for voices, and 
though antique in form, is of a character unin- 
jured by time. The melody is of such sweetness 
and peculiarity, that this Benedictus might well 
pass for one of Mozart's productions in the Italian 
style often imitated by him in youth. Nothing 
more truly vocal, or more calculated to please a 
quartett of cultivated singers, can be imagined ; 
the voices are so well cared for, so favorably ex- 
hibited in solos and in combination, and the 
instrumental accompaniment is so delicate, that 
the whole inspiration appears as if finished for 
perfect enjoyment. Some holding notes of the 
first oboe above the quartett of singers are 
especially pleasing. 

The Agnus Dei, in Gr minor, adagio, \, is a 
composition of great solemnity and beauty, in 
particular features recalling the manner of Moaart 
in the same movement of the Requiem. The 
forte at " Miserere," in which the voices sustain 
the chord of D minor to this figure of the violins : 
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»"•!• Sane - - . tU8 . 

While the ear is still lulled by the grateful and 
melodious motion of the violins, the character of 
the music changes, and the basses lead off forte 
a subject of pompous declamation, which is imi- 
tated in turn by the other voices. All the wind 
outbursT^ 3 '' 6 firSt brou S ht in at th 's magnificent 

Vio. 1. 




The poetical design of this movement, and its 
grand, ecclesiastical character, express themselves 
intelligibly to the musician in these examples. 
Equal grandeur of style is maintained in the 
Pteni and Osanna, though in quick time — alle- 
gro, J. The power of the choral unison is here 
exemplified in notes prolonged by the voices 
through many bars, while the violins are in the 
most energetic activity. A fine contrast results ; 
and we hear with surprise in this Mass, old as the 
age of Jomelli, the most modern and brilliant of I 



is an example. The similarity of feeling runs 
throughout. Dona repeats the Eyrie, and brin« 
this distinguished work to a fitting end. 
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The lute hour at which Advertisements reach us, interfere* 
much with their proper classification. 

All communications must be authenticated by the proper nam* 
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A Musical Amateur t» right in his conjecture respecting the 
anthem, " Hear my Prayer." Th* accompaniment in 
the octavo edition is correct. 

Psalter.— # this gentleman wiU forward us his address, he 
shall receive the information he require* relative to all 
the Psalters published. 

%vitl Chronicle of th« last fltonth. 



WoRTtET. — A concert of sacred music took place here 
on the 2nd ult., for the benefit of a poor man who had 
met with a misfortune at one of the collieries in this dis- 
trict. The vocalists were Miss Newell, Messrs. Mellor, 
Walker, Musgrave, and Webster, assisted by an efficient 
brass hand and chorus. Mr. Whitley presided at the 
pianoforte, and led the band. 

Woolwich. — On Monday evening, the 9th March, an 
entertainment was given at the Lecture Hall, by the 



